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of Commons, and the predominant importance of
the Cabinet. Bagehot's ideas, sound and logical as
they are in the main as an explac&tion of the
"rough practice" which prevailed when Lord
Palmerston was in office, have themselves crystal-
lised into something like a " literary theory." The
conventions, as frequently happens, become con-
ventionalised. We cannot take the speculations
and inferences of the critics belonging to the great
middle-class period of English constitutional history
as though they were of pontifical authority for the
present day. Much has occurred since they wrote
which they could not foresee; of some influences,
which were at work even in their own time, they
were not always clearly cognisant.

The chief component elements of our political and

constitutional system, such as the Monarchy, the

House  of  Lords,   the  House  of   Commons, the

Ministry, and the Electorate, present themselves in

three different aspects; which may be called the

formal, the conventional, and the actual.   They can

be regarded from the point of view of the jurist,

engaged in   defining legal rights, attributes, and

obligations; or from that of the constitutionalist,

who wishes to ascertain the nature of the customs

and  rules  by which  these   various  powers  and

prerogatives   have   been   modified   or   extended;

or,  again, from  that  of the  practical  observer,

interested in  political  and  social evolution, who

tries to penetrate below the surface to " the reality

of things/'   It is with the last of these, rather

than the two former, that the following chapters

are principally concerned.